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the Rabbinical Law. The laws of the different countries
on this subject are far from being uniform. (l)

We shall confine ourselves to a few short statements con-
cerning the laws of England and of the United States.

Until recently, the doctrine of the law of England was
that of the Roman Church, which regards marriage as
indissoluble. All matters of marriage belonged to the
jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts, and these were
in the habit of granting divorces only a mensa et thoro,
for various causes, especially for adultery and cruelty.
In certain cases, e. g., where the parties were within the
prohibited degrees of consanguinity and affinity, these
courts declared the marriage null and void. But they
had no power to dissolve a marriage valid and binding
in its origin, for causes arising subsequent to its solemn-
ization. For that purposl recourse had to be had to Par-
liament. The Divorce Act of 1858 abolished the juris-
diction of the ecclesiastical courts, and constituted a new
court for divorcej and matrimonial causes. This court
may grant divorce for the cause of the wife's adultery,
and for certain grosser forms of this crime on the hus-
band's part, and judicial separation is the remedy for cer-
tain other causes.

In this country, each State of the Union determines
the causes for which divorce may be granted. Thus, the
provisions being different in the different States, it is
very difficult to make a general statement of the law. In
South Carolina a divorce is not allowed for any cause ; in
New York, only for adultery; but in most of the States

C1) A condensed synopsis of these different laws of modern civilized
countries is found in WOOLSEY'S Divorce and Divorce Legislation, sec-
ond edition, Chapters IV. and Y.